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3. — Christian Consolations: Sermons designed to furnish Com* 
fort and Strength to the Afflicted. By A. P. Peabody, 
Pastor of the South Church in Portsmouth, N. H. Bos- 
ton : Crosby & Nichols. 1847. 16mo. pp.312. 

It is seldom that a volume of sermons comes within our critical 
province. Those which are published in this country are, for the 
most part, of an occasional or controversial character, and are 
forgotten with the occurrences that produced them. The stand- 
ard of pulpit eloquence is very low, and there is little chance of 
improvement in this respect, while the clergy are so much over- 
worked as they are in America. In addition to their parochial 
duties, which in large parishes consume much time, they are 
required to produce a greater amount of written matter in the 
course of a week than most editors of a daily newspaper ; and 
we ought not to complain, therefore, if their sermons are as fee- 
ble as the political discussions and " Washington correspond- 
ence " of a penny press. They belong to the department of 
" cheap literature," the quantity given being out of all proportion 
to the insignificant price that is paid for it. So far as remunera- 
tion is concerned, most country clergymen have reason to envy 
the lot of the " penny-a-liners." 

We welcome, therefore, with almost as much surprise as satis- 
faction, the appearance of a volume of discourses so excellent 
as these of Mr. Peabody. Though selected from " the author's 
common parish sermons, written with no view to future publica- 
tion, at wide intervals of time," they have not a trace of the 
languid diffuseness, and meaningless repetition of stereotyped 
phrases, which usually characterize such productions. They are 
rich in thought, and of a high order of literary merit. Yet the 
writer nowhere appears over-careful in point of expression, or 
studious of finish and ornament of style ; the rhetorician never 
assumes the place of the Christian divine. His discourses are 
.sermons, in the strictest sense of that word ; they are not mere 
moral essays, philosophical disquisitions, or imaginative reveries. 
They do not inculcate stoicism or insensibility, nor do they 
harshly chide the mourner for the indulgence of grief, which too 
often exceeds the limits of reason, and violates the teachings of 
religious faith. With a kind heart and quick sympathies, the 
preacher touches the broken and crushed affections, and labors to 
restore the mind to its wonted firmness of tone by the seasonable 
and impressive suggestion of those great Christian doctrines 
which deprive the grave of its victory. The sermons bear the 
marks of deep feeling quite as plainly as they do the impress of 
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an acute and highly cultivated intellect. We have found nothing 
in them which indicates the peculiar tenets of the writer ; they 
may he read without protest by the members of any Christian 
denomination. It is consoling, indeed, amid the turmoil and ex- 
citement of sectarian controversies, to remember that the great 
practical doctrines of our religion, the precepts addressed to the 
heart and the life, constitute the neutral ground upon which all 
polemics may meet in the brotherhood of faith. What is to be 
believed admits of a multitude of interpretations ; what is to be 
done is uttered with one voice by all who admit Jesus of Naza- 
reth as their teacher, and as the Saviour of men. 



4. — 1. The Agamemnon of JEschylus, loith Notes. By C. C. 
Felton, A. M., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
the University at Cambridge. Boston : James Munroe 
& Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 199. 
2. The Iliad of Homer, from the Text of Wolf, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By C. C. Felton. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 581. 

A mere announcement of the publication of these Greek clas- 
sics, edited by Professor Felton, is enough to acquit the critic of 
his duty. The editor's reputation for various and accurate schol- 
arship, refined taste, and thorough acquaintance with the wants 
of teachers and pupils, has been so firmly established by his 
previous labors in the same department, that the public are 
willing to accept upon trust the fruits of his future industry. The 
great improvement which has taken place within the last fifteen 
years, in the school and college editions of the classics that are in 
use in this country, may be ascribed in a considerable degree to 
his example and exertions. He was one of the earlier laborers 
in this field, and what he has accomplished under his own name, 
besides the aid that he has afforded to others by his criticisms and 
counsels, — and no one has been more bountiful in this respect, 
or less avaricious of fame, — has given a new and brighter aspect 
to the course of classical studies in America. The old pedan- 
tic fashion of editing the Greek and Latin authors, which was 
prevalent in England and Germany, and which amounted to lit- 
tle more than a useless display of various readings, and an an- 
nouncement of the editor's immense erudition, has given way to 
considerations of practical utility ; and those editions are now 
alone in use in the lecture and recitation room, which have been 



